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their journey, at a funeral pace, along a slippery road that
lay between flat fields stained here and there by black woods
and swamps.
The monotonous landscape wearied the gloomy major,
but the boys were intoxicated with a thousand vague hopes.
A new life was beginning for them. They were going forth
to "serve the great and the beautiful!" according to their
favorite formula. True, they would have to study mathe-
matics, but poetry would illumine their intimate life. Mi-
khail wrote verses at the rate of three poems a day; Feodor
composed cloak-and-sword novels against a background of
Venetian palaces. They recited to each other Pushkin's
latest works. As soon as they arrived in Petersburg they
would visit the scene of the duel, then they would go to see
Pushkin's house and the room where he had died. Then . . .
An ugly incident interrupted their reverie. At a relay
in the Tver region, while the Dostoevskys were waiting for
their horses to be changed, a troika stopped before them. A
governmental courier stepped down, with a plumed three-
cornered hat, a coat with narrow flaps in back and a face as
purple as a rotting sausage. He gulped down a glass of vodka
while a fresh carriage was brought to him, and then climbed
into it. No sooner had this carriage started than the courier
rose from his seat and began to belabor the driver's neck
with his fists. The driver staggered forward and began to
whip the horses with all his strength. The more blows he
received, the more blows he dealt out himself. . . .
"This nauseating image remained engraved in rny memory
for the rest of my life/' wrote Dostoevsky in A Writer's
Diary. In this incident he found the explanation of the bru-
tality with which certain people reproached the Russian
peasants. Stop ordering them about, shouting at them, beat-